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The grasses have been spectacular i in Novamize or ae I have just taken more notice of them this 

year. Salomon’s Gully is a heaven for native grasses; the workshops on native grasses organised by 
-DCNR have been held there in the past. The photographs of the two grasses were taken at the 
 Salomon’s Gully Flora Reserve, the left one shows Soe Spee Grass, Stipa mollis and the right one a 
May Grass: Dawiona linkit. ae 
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Editor’s note 

My last word on the drought of 1994 - I hope. The shrub that seems to have recovered fastest seems 
to me to have been the Sweet Bursaria, which is flowering profusely at the moment. In fact, when in 
July I was looking around the race that crosses Edwards Road for a reasonable stand of flowering 
Golden Wattles, I found a Bursaria in flower even then. I predict a great year for the shrubs in 1996, 
partly because they have put a good year into growth since the drought, and partly because I shall be 
away from Bendigo and shan’t be able to see them. During the drought I expressed the hope that we 
would learn something of how the bush works from how the flora and fauna responded to the 
prolonged dry conditions. I hope we have. 


Finally, we wish you a happy and safe Christmas and holiday period. We shall see you again in 
February 1996. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo Field ~ 
Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back issues are 
available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each volume. The above 
prices do not include postage. ; 


Whiskas and Birds Pied 
Author: Peter Allan 


Back in Vol 13 No.11 of the Whirrakee under the 
title “Wagtail Eats Cat (food)” I described a pair 
of Wagtails feeding regularly on processed cat 
food under the noses of the rightful beneficiaries 
“Scruff” and “Kit-Cat”. 

Time and Scruff have passed on but Kit-Cat, 
older, fatter and fortunately slower still thrives on 
regular morning and evening meals. Other diners 
attending have grown in numbers with a definite 
emphasis on pied tones, black and white, as 
dress. The Wagtails now attend infrequently, 
perhaps overwhelmed by the new freeloaders. 
Predominant are “Bentwing”, a very black 
backed Magpie, his spouse, and a second adult 
male and three offspring from last season, who 
have all done well on regular, healthy food, 
particularly for a drought year that saw many of 
their country cousins have little success. The 
nest was in a large Red Gum 300m away and the 
adults started carrying food, both moist and dry, 
to the nest almost from the time of hatching. No 
random selection, just straight in, stock up and 
back to the nest. 

Eventually the three juveniles of slightly different 
size and temperament arrived fluttering clumsily 
around the clothes hoist and begging in that well 
known manner. Like most young they were 
natural comics, arriving near the food bowl, 
peering in aimlessly then pleading loudly for a 
parent to actually place the food inside. Having 
dined in style they would have a few little fights, 
attack the plastic hose (a giant worm, father?) 
stamp all over the cabbages, tearing out a few 
pieces and generally being juvenile. However, 
now that the parents have a new nest, 50m closer 
to us, the attendant male’s attitude has changed 
and the now mottled teenagers get thumped if 
they are in the way. 

The most striking newcomer is a large very 
glossy Australian Raven, a wary but domineering 
villain who stuffs himself full particularly of 


kitchen scraps, some of which he buries away 
for future use, then returns for more. 
Magpielarks float down but are very cautious in 
the final walk to the bowl. Pied Currawongs, 
winter visitors, lob in ocasionally but are often 
more interested in berries. 

A change of colour was provided when I put 
some fat out in a shallow saucer under a cumquat 
bush. A flock of silvereyes, usually only 
interested in my guava flowers, grapes and 
apricots appeared and gathered round as though 
lard was standard bush tucker. Perhaps 
vignerons could distract marauding Silvereyes 
from their grapes with bowls of fat. 


Question 1: How do these diverse species 
recognise such things as fat, dry processed cat 
food (in cute little fish shapes) as suitable food? 
Have these largely insectivorous species dipped 
into carrion? 


Question 2: Why is black and white so common 
in our woodland species, including those that are 
holding their own? Wagtails, Restless 
Flycatcher, Butcher birds, Choughs, Magpie, 
Magpielark, Corvids, Hooded Robin, 
Currawongs are some. A quick look through an 
American Field Guide shows black with grey 
and/or red, brown but few black and white. 
Charles Barret in “Australian Birdlife” has his 
final chapter headed “In black and white” dealing 
with many of the above species and notes, “A. 
H. Chisholm in a most original article wrote of 
the dominance of black and white birds in 
Australia’s open places”. One suggestion I have 
heard made is that the bright sunlight over the 
Australian woodlands makes for strong dappled 
shadows, particularly on the often dry 
groundcover. Black and white is therefore as an 
effective camouflage as green or brown. 


Reference: Australian Bird Life by Charles 
Barret, Oxford Press 1945. 


Red Meat Ants 
(Iridomyrmex purpurescens) 
Author: Alf Howe 


This is about observations of four colonies of 
Meat Ants observed over a number of years. 
Three of the colonies were on our farm at Calivil 
and the other was at Pompapiel. Two of the 
Calivil colonies which were about 60m apart 
used to travel between one another on regular 
beaten ant tracks. The third colony, although the 
same distance away, didn’t seem to interconnect. 
At certain times of the year, usually around 
November, the ants from the third colony would 
meet the ants from the first and second colonies 
on one of our garden paths. Result - a Meat Ant 
war which would sometimes last for two or three 
days. The method of attack was ant-to-ant. Two 
ants would face one another two or three 
centimetres apart, raise their bodies on 
straightened legs, abdomen tilted upwards, and 
set each other for a minute or two, then charge 
and grab and bite. Sometimes they stayed in this 
position for three or four minutes, and usually 
one ant died. At the end of the day the path 
would be strewn with several hundred dead ants. 
This happening took place every year for at least 
15 years, sometimes twice a year, November and 
March. 

The fourth colony goes back to when I was still 
at Pompapiel, it was a huge colony. In very hot 
weather, early in the morning we would 
occasionally find two or three Blind Snakes on 
the surface of the mound, sometimes one would 
be dead. Mystery? Did the Blind Snakes visit 
the colony or did they live in the nest with the 
ants? Blind Snakes are known to eat ant larvae. 
The snakes were small, around 20cm. I have 
seen much bigger ones come out of old rotten 
stumps when collecting firewood. 

Another incident at Calivil, often a very hot, 
sultry day at dusk just as I was walking past an 
ant bed I noticed what looked like rice around 
their holes. On closer inspection I found that the 
ants had brought their larvae to the surface. Half 
and hour later they started to return the larvae into 
the holes, in a few minutes they were all gone. 
We didn’t destroy the colonies because we felt 
they did a lot of good, keeping down certain 
small pests in the garden, for example small grey 
mites on Broad Beans etc. 


Editor’s Note: Blind Snakes can survive in 
termite colonies (and probably ant colonies also) 
by producing the odour characteristic of the host 
species. A Blind Snake that entered an ant 
colony of the wrong species would be in big 
trouble. 


Hover Flies 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Hover Flies have come to my notice several times 
just lately and I would like to know more about 
them. I have been aware of them for years, and 
have often watched them hover motionless and 
dart about, generally in front of a flower or a 
clump of flowers in bloom. So fast do they 
change places that they are just here, then there 
and then hovering motionless, or apparently so. 
While hovering, their body is so apparently, 
rigidly, still that minute markings on their bodies 
are discernible. 

During observations of these small flies I would 
say that they always seem to congregate in front 
of flowers in bloom, so much so, that I have 
drawn the conclusion that they are feeding, 
apparently on some minute creature too small to 
see, or perhaps they are feeding on pollen. 

One thing I know is that they appear in spring 
when there are plenty of bushes in flower and 
appear to hang motionless on invisible strings. I 
would like to hear the complete history, from the 
egg laying to the adult fly. _ 


Editor’s Note: Hoverflies take nectar and 
pollen from a number of local plants, including 
Bendigo Wax. They are probably amongst our 
most important insects as pollinators of local 
plants. For example, Chris Nancarow found that 
they carry masses of Spreading Wattle pollen in 
Autumn and Winter. 

The life histories of hoverflies are very varied: 
some live as predators in ant nests, others as 
predators of aphids and others as scavengers in 
drains. A good reference on hoverfly life- 
histories is F.S. Gilbert. Hoverflies. Cambridge 
Uni Press, Cambridge 1986. 


(Illustrations from Gilbert, 1986) 


Of What Use is the Old Crow? 
Author: Tom Patullo 


This is an account of an event that happened what 
must be some 15 or so years ago. We were 
living at Maiden Gully at the time and our area 
was blessed with some very fine samples of our 
native Ironbark trees or Eucalypts tricarpa. One 
specimen was a beauty. It rose vertically to a 
measured height of eighty feet, with a girth 
bigger round than my body. I always felt fond 
of this specimen. I remembered it from the early 
thirties when I first took up our block. It was a 
clean-stemmed young sapling of about 20 to 30 
feet high. I had watched it grow over the years. 
In fact we were quite surrounded by what must 
have been 20 to 30 Ironbarks over an area of 
three or four acres. A few years before Tess and 
I had gone to live at Maiden Gully we witnessed 
a devastating attack on Stringy Bark trees by the 
Cup Moth larvae or Star Backs as we used to call 
them. In fact they would inflict a nasty sting if 
one just brushed lightly against these stars with a 
bare arm. 

This attack I speak of left the patches of Stringy 
Bark almost leafless, as if a bush fire had 
passsed through them. 

We eventually retired from business and build 
our home among the beautiful Ironbarks, and set 
about enriching our immediate surroundings with 
introduced native trees and shrubs. 

Time went by and our garden improved and the 
birds came round. One day I said to Tess, what 
is. happening to our Ironbarks? They were 
begining to look sparse and withered at the tops. 
They were becoming worse and we worried. We 
recalled the attack on the Stringy Bark we had 
witnessed some years ago. ~ 

Then one day an amazing thing happened. The 
first few days we hardly noticed, but we did 
remark that there seemed to be a few crows 
about, a few more than usual. Then one morning 
as I first went outside, I called Tess to come and 
see. To the north there appeared to be hundreds 


of Crows, they seemed to be coming up from the 
horizon in thousands. We watched, they 
approached in our direction, they settled on the 
Ironbarks, on the topmost leaves, and held their 
wings at full stretch sideways to prevent them 
falling through. They appeared to be feeding on 
something on the leaves. They continued up near 
the treetops, but appeared, over a couple of days, 
to be working their way downwards. 

Suddenly it dawned on me. They were feeding 
on the young Star Back caterpillars, the young 
Cup Moth grubs. It appeared that the moth of the 
Cup Moth must lay their eggs in the very topmost 
leaves so that the young caterpillars would be 
able to feed on the tender foliage. 

Tess and I had noticed during the last four days 
that the tips of the Ironbarks had been looking 
poorly. As the days passed, so the Crows were 
working their way down the trees, and it all 
seemed clear to us, having at other times seen 
that the Cup Moth caterpillars always come down 
to the lower trunks of the Ironbarks to pupate in 
their little cup shaped cocoons (so the name Cup 
Moth) in between the cracks and crevices of the 
rough Ironbark trunks. 

And so as the days passed, the Crows were 
feeding lower and lower on the trees until they 
were clinging by their feet to the rough bark of 
the trunks. 


What use indeed “What use is the Crow’? The 
Common Crow had saved our beautiful 
Ironbarks from a infestation of the destructive 
Cup Moth. 
There was no sign of the Star Backs on our 
Ironbarks next year. 

Saved by hundreds of Crows. Where did so 
many come from? or how did they know? 


Editor’s note: The Crows in this story are 
likely to have been Little Ravens. Our ravens 
generally receive a bad press, and I have seen 
how effective they can be at devastrating 
vineyards, but they are magnificent animals. We 
do well to appreciate their many roles in the 
ecology of the bush. 


The Young and the Restless 
Author: Tom Burton 


“Nothing is so beautiful as spring- 
When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and 
lovely and lush” 
Gerald Manly Hopkins 


Not only do weeds grow in spring. It is also 
time for the hatching of birds. I am particularly 
bad at finding bird nests, but even I was 
successful at finding evidence of birds breeding 
this year. In fact, had I been so blind as not to 
see the Swan’s nest on the Kennington Reservoir 
for myself, I’d have found it by observing the 
behaviour of joggers and other pedestrians, who 
often stopped at one of the narrowest parts of the 
path around the lake, where Grassy Flat Creek 
enters the Res. at the Strath Road end, to have a 
look. This part of the Res. used be covered by a 
dense stand of Cumbungi, and the nest would 
have been invisible from the path a couple of 
years ago. These days the Cumbungi is sparse. 
The Swans have attempted to use this site 
previously, but that attempt seems to have been 
thwarted by attacks by dogs. The fence erected 
last year to protect the wildlife area has done its 
job, because four cygnets left the nest early in 
November with their proud mother. 


Right beside the Swan’s nest was a Coot’s - a 
smaller mound of Cumbungi leaves than the 
Swans had made, otherwise similar. Whilst 
most of us who leant over the fence did so to 
watch the Swans, the Coots were no less 
interesting, and the little red-headed chicks were 
enchanting as they bobbed up and down on the 
water with their parents. 


The strangest set of young-uns I saw was a set of 
about eight baby Chestnut Teals, which were 
having a hard time of crossing Keck Street at the 
University bus stop on the morning of Sunday 6 
November. They could not have come far, 
probably, as Rod Orr suggested, from the dam at 
Flora Hill Primary. But where were they going? 
Ducks (Donald notwithstanding) are not stupid, 
and the parents must have spied something out - 
Brennan Park pool perhaps. Did you see a 
family of Chestnut Teal on any of our water 
bodies in November? 


One species I have wanted to find breeding is the 
New Holland Honeyeater. They are residents of 
the University grounds (not the bush), and I 
think I know where they nest at the University, 
but they do so at the worst time of year, when I 
am at my busiest. Add that to my poor record as 
a nest finder, and add also the wholesale removal 
of their favourite Grevillea patches from the Uni 
gardens, and you will understand how pleased I 
was that in mid-November I saw a juvenile 
feeding in a Callistemon. Before I came to 
Bendigo, New Hollands were by far the 
commonest birds in my nets in all of my sites, 
from my back yard to the wildest parts of the 
Adelaide Hills, and I had learned toage them 
from the person who wrote the book on the aging 
of New Hollands, David Paton. Thus it was that 
when I saw a bird only a metre away, with 
yellow edges to its wing coverts, and, when it 
turned towards me, a yellow gape, I have no 
doubt that this was a juvenile in its first set of 
flight feathers, and hardly any doubt that it was 
hatched in the gardens. As Bill Flentje pointed 
out (Whirrakee 15/4 May 1994), nesting of 
New Hollands has not been recorded in the 
district. I hope someone more observant than I 
can finally locate some nests here next spring. 


The Benefits of not Mowing the Lawn 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Our house is on a busy street and many of my 
colleagues notice the state of our front lawn as 
they drive past on their way to work. Most of 
the time is is very high and at the moment it is 
higher than usual because of all the flowering 
grasses. Recently we had visitors from 
Melbourne. It was bad weather that weekend, 
and I couldn’t stop them from mowing because 
there was nothing else to do; but I managed to 


save half the front lawn and about one quarter of . 


the back lawn without hurting their feelings. The 
principal reason for leaving the grasses long was 
“to see what comes up” (that is my story 
anyway...) 

The results were very rewarding. Although I am 
sure that besides the one plant of Kangaroo 
Grass which I have purchased years ago, and 
which has flowered for the first time this year 
amongst the barkchips in the shade of a Gum 
Tree, none of the grasses are natives, but they are 
all lovely to look at. Without much effort I 
counted 16 species from our garden and a few 
unmown nature strips nearby. Some occurred in 
only very restricted places. It is interesting to 
speculate why they grow where they grow. 

The list so far contains: 


Prairie Grass Bromus catharticus 
Soft Brome Bromus mollis 
Great Brome Bromus diandrus 
Bearded Oat Avena barabata 
Wild Oat Avena fatua 
Perenial Rye Grass Lolium perenne 
Paspalum Paspalum digitatum 
Annual Veldt Grass Erharta longifolia 
Panic Veldt Grass Erharta erecta 
Annual Poa Poa annua 

Couch Grass Cynodon dactylon 
Barley Grass Hordeum leporinum 
Sea Barley Euchiton marinum 
Yorkshire Fog Holcus lanatus 
Rat’s Tail Fescue ? Vulpia myuros 
Unknown Nn 


(grows exclusively around the garden tap) 


Another place where people have had to curb 
their urges to mow, is the roundabout at the top 
of Keck Street, Flora Hill (where Keck Street 
joins Sharon Street). ‘Bendigo Environmental 
Services’ in conjunction with Ian Higgins have 
sown this roundabout with a mixture of native 
grasses, herbs and shrubs and this has made an 
excellent experimental display showing how 
attractive a roundabout can be. If you haven’t 


seen it have a look now (although it has passed 
its most attractive time). Unfortunately I have 
noticed some exotic plants in there recently, Oats, 
Shell Grass, Cape Weed and Paspalum. These 
are very aggressive weeds and unless they are 
removed, they could easily take over. I am not 
sure whether weeding and other maintenance of 
the roundabout will be an ongoing thing. It 
would a shame if it wasn’t. The roundabout will 
look different next year as quite a few Drooping 
Cassinia are growing vigorously at the moment. 
Although I suspect that many of the Golden Billy 
Buttons were picked by passers-by there are still 
so many, making a wonderful display with many 
other Everlastings, Bluebells and the native 
grasses which has lasted for many months. 

There are a few other roundabouts still waiting to 
be planted in the Flora Hill area after a rush of 
road improvements. Lets hope that somebody 
from the Council has taken notice of my favourite 
one! 


Bird Notes and Observations 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Observations 

Clamorous Reed Warbler (heard calling) Bendigo Creek, Epsom, early Oct. 1995 
Crimson Rosella (1) Bendigo Joss House, 6/10/95 

Masked Lapwing (4) Goynes Road, Epsom, 5/9/95 

Bell Miner (2) Prouses Road,Eaglehawk (near Jackass Flat Reserve), 1/10/95 
Cockatiel (1) Moliagul, Tarnagulla Road, 6/10/95 

Cockatiel (flock) Huntly, last week of September 

Powerful Owl (2) Stuart Mill Pine Plantation, 6/10/95 

Little Raven (2 ad., juv. in nest) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 6/0/95 
Welcome Swallow (2 ad., 2 juv. in nest) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 6/10/95 
Collared Sparrowhawk (1) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 6/10/95 

Rainbow Bee-eater (10+) Wellsford Forest near Mt Sugarloaf, 1/10/95 

Dusky Woodswallow (4) Kangaroo Gully Creek, 28/9/95 

White-winged Triller (1) Dundas Street, White Hills, 30/9/95 

Black-chinned Honeyeater (7) Terrick Terrick State Park, 26/8/95 

Eastern Yellow Robin (1) Kangaroo Gully Creek, 17/9/95 


Notes 

The tinkering calls of the small, green insectivore, known as Bell Birds, are normally more associated 
with the forests of southern Victoria, especially around Melbourne and the Dandenong Ranges. 
Therefore it was quite a surprise to observe two Bell Miners near the Jackass Flat Flora Reserve near 
Eaglehawk in October. The species was first recorded in February 1991, and a few scattered sightings 
have been made since then. 

Cockatiels are not often reported in this district, so it is pleasing to see that they have turned up in two 
locations over the past couple of weeks. Normally they are seen later in the year (in summer), and 
-may sometimes arrive in the district with Budgerigars from further inland. 


The photo on the left shows an emerging inflorescence of Soft Spear Grass (Stipa mollis) from 
Salomon’s Gully. The inflorescences get occasionally tangled up by the wind as this one has. 
Below the same species of Stipa with a visitor (Photographer: Ian Flecknoe-Brown). 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT(ACF) 
Vol.23 No.4 August 1995 


‘Losing the Quollity of Life’ by Felicity 
Faris and Gayle Chappel relates that major 
habitat loss caused by clearing for housing, 
agriculture and forestry has reached the 
point where the future of these marsupial 
carnivores is now seriously threatened. 


‘Top End Mining: a _ developing gulf 
threatens people and place’ by Marcus Lane 
and Stuart Cowell outlines the possible 
threat to the natural and cultural values of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria as the area becomes 
the focus of mining companies. 


‘Creating Jobs, Saving Forests’ by Peter 
Wright and Gini Stanley points out that 
while overall the timber industry employs 
nearly 60,000 people, only 600 work 
directly in woodchipping. The best prospects 
for export growth lie in value added 
products which are mostly made from 
plantation timber. 


‘Cape York: the land needs its people’ by 
Mark Horstman and Jim Downey reports 
that ‘after two hundred years of white 
settlement Cape York Peninsula remains one 
of the world’s outstanding natural and 
cultural landscapes.’ This special Habitat 
supplement details a new campaign to 
protect the land and the cultures it supports. 


* KK KK 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
No.757 October 1995 


‘Trying to Make Amends’ by Sydney Oates 
outlines the effort made by Spotted 
_Pardalotes to excavate their nest hole in the 


writer’s garden and its accidental 
destruction. Restitution was attempted by the 
provision of suitable nest boxes with 
eventual success. 


‘Seedeaters of Australia’ by Ellen 
McCulloch gives details of many species of 
birds which are either heavily or partly 
reliant on seeds in their diet. A diversity of 
species, from tiny to large, eats a wide 
variety of seeds in many different ways. 


“Ground-covering Banksias’ by Rodger 
Elliot describes some of the prostrate species 
of this plant family which will add to the 
attractiveness of the garden for both people 
and birds. 


KKK KK 
Also received this month: 


*Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat News 
September & October 1995. 


*Sun-Nat(Sunraysia FNC) 
August & September 1995. 


*Geelong Field Naturalist Club News 
September & October 1995. 


*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 
October 1995 


*Conservator September 1995 
(Aust. Trust for Conservation Volunteers) 


*Environment Victoria News October 1995 


*Land For Wildlife News August 1995 


* KOK OK *& 


BENDIGO & DISTRICT 
ENVIRONMENT COUNCIL 


Welcome to the first of a new series of articles 
about organisations and individuals who are 
working toward the protection of the local 
environment. 


The first of the articles outlines the Bendigo & 
District Environment Council (BDEC). 


BDECs newly elected office bearers for 1995/96 
are: 
Convenor: Shelley Cohn 

85 Mundy St 

Bendigo, 3550 054 415569 


Judith Clark 
PO Box 86 
Longlea, 3551 05439395 


Secretary: 


Eileen Landridge 
3 Kiernan St 
Kangaroo Flat, 3555 054 477034 


Treasurer: 


Membership Officer: 
Jane Brooks 
111 Forest St 
Bendigo, 3550 054 412342 


Public Officer: Alec Wood 
PO Box 1 
Raywood, 3570 054 361286 


BDEC Postal Adress: PO Box 557 
Bendigo, 3550 


Membership fees: 


Individual $20 
Family $26 
Concession $ 6 


The Bendigo & District 
Environment Council 


The Bendigo & District Environment Council 
(BDEC) was established in 1986 and is an 
incorporated body. It has held public forums over 
the years which have discussed the environmental 
issues of the time, including concerns over our 
diminishing bushland and various mining 
activities. 


BDEC has had representation on the Bendigo 
Region Conservation Strategy Committee, the 


Community Landcare Education Centre 
Committee, Salinity Forum, the Bendigo Mining 
Consultative Committee, and has helped 
coordinate the Bendigo Bushland Appeal 
Committee which has the aim of raising funds for 
the purchase of land of high conservation value 
and for environmental education projects in the 
Bendigo region. BDEC has disseminated 
information through newsletters and press 
releases and takes on issues as identified by the 
membership. 


BDEC has had input into the recently launched 
Bendigo Mining Environmental Trust , an 
Ecotourism grant submission prepared by the 
Bendigo Tourism Board, and the Spring in the 
Bendigo Bush promotion. We have also helped 
prepare a window display in the Old SEC 
building promoting the natural environment. 


BDEC is presently involved in: the Box-Ironbark 
Alliance which has been formed to promote the 
Box-Ironbark ecosystem across Victoria; the 
Victorian Conservation Trust's 'Focus on 
Action’, a project which has run an extensive 
community consultation process across three 
catchments; Public First, an organisation which 
addresses privatisation of public assets and the 
effects of compulsory competitive tendering; the 
development of a local 'Greens' branch, waste 
management issues, and roadside management, in 
particular the minimisation of road kills across the 
region. 


Over the past few months BDEC has helped 
organise ‘Environmental Issues Tours' for 
interested political figures and student groups and 
has held two successful forums on the 
environmental issues of the region. 


Recently Convenor, Shelley Cohn, was part of a 
Hospital Waste Management Forum which 
discussed how the Bendigo Hospital might be 
able to reduce its waste in light of the ‘single-use 
policy' now recommended in medical institutions. 


BDEC supports and works with other community 
groups to improve the natural environment in the 
Bendigo region. The emphasis over the next year 
will be on promoting the importance of 
preserving the Box-Ironbark ecosystem and 
keeping an eagle eye on proposed mining 
activities in Bendigo. 


The community is welcome to contact BDEC 
regarding environmental issues and we always 
welcome help in writing submissions and letters 
to Government bodies and private organisations. 
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INDEPENDENT ASSESSMENT OF BOX- 
TRONBARK FORESTS 


The following is a Press Release from the Land 
Conservation Council of Victoria 


The Land Conservation Council is to undertake a 
major study of Victoria's Box-ironbark forests and 
woodlands. 


The State Government announced on November 19, 
1995 that the independent inquiry will start early 
next year and is expected to take about two years. 


The study, announced jointly by the Minister for 
Planning Rob McLellan, the Minister for 
Conservation and Environment, Mark Birrell, and 
the Minister for Natural Resources, Geoff Coleman, 
will be the first to examine the balanced use of the 
entire Box-Ironbark forests and woodlands on 
public lands in Northern Victoria. 


It has the following terms of reference: 


* to identify and evaluate the extent, condition, 
values and uses of Box-Ironbark forests and 
woodland areas in northern Victoria. 


* to assess the capability of these areas to provide 
for a range of uses at sustainable levels. 


* to make recommendations on the balanced use of 
these areas on public land, including protection of 
their significant environmental values, having regard 
to the social and economic implications of the 
recommendations. 


The Box-Ironbark forests and woodlands have been 
included in various earlier LCC studies, the major 
one being in 1981. 


The Ministers said that since then, much more has 
become known about the Box-Ironbark area, 
including the habitat it provides for various species 
of birds and animals. 


It is timely that the considerable amount of fresh 
information about the area and its significance, both 
in conservation and resource-use terms, can now be 
considered, they said. 


Victoria's Box-Ironbark forests and woodlands are 
mostly inland of the Great Divide, stretching in an 
irregular sweep from the Grampians in the west to 
Wodonga in the north-east, including much of the 
area known as the 'Goldfields' and the 'Midlands' 
natural regions. 


Originally Box-Ironbark woodlands covered about 
one million hectares but now only about 250,000 
hectares remain uncleared - and about 86% of this is 
on public land. 
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There are six State parks, five regional parks and a 
number of flora and fauna reserves covering 49,000 
hectares and 167,300 hectares of State Forest and 
Uncommitted Crown Land. 


The LCC was established by State Parliament in 
1970 as an independent planning authority whose 
primary function is to carry out investigations and 
make recommendations to the Government on the 
use of public land to provide for the balanced use of 
land in Victoria. 


In addition to studying public land, it is expected the 
Council will work closely with the relevant 
Catchment and Land Protection Boards in the 
preparation of their regional strategies to assist the 
development of complementary plans for the 
management of Box-Ironbark forests and woodlands 
on private land. 


The usual process followed by the LCC is to first 
provide a descriptive report of the resources of the 
area, followed by a period of public consultation. 


Publication of proposed recommendations then takes 
place followed by a further process of public 
consultation before the final recommendations are 
made to the Government. 


In the case of the Box-Ironbark study, the final 
recommendations are expected in June 1998. 


COMMENT 


Charles Sherwin, Project Officer for the Victorian 
National Parks Association, has applauded the 
decision for the new LCC Study which was first 
announced at the VNPA Picnic on Sunday, 
November 19. 


The VNPA and community groups, such as the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club and the Bendigo & 
District Environment Council, have been asking for 
the study for four years. 


The VNPA believes the study will take a minimum 
of three years and are calling for a moratorium on 
destructive practices, such as timber harvesting and 
mining, in the forests in the interim period. 


There are some areas, such as the Whipstick, 
Kamarooka and Chiltern Parks that could be 
declared National Parks immediately. Action is 
needed now for these areas. 


Care must be taken that the LCC study is not used to 
legitimise the status quo and current destructive 
practices allowed to continue in the bulk of the Box- 
Ironbark forests. 


A comprehensive, adequate and representative | 
reserve system must be developed for the Box- 
Ironbark forests. Shelley Cohn - BDEC 


BOX-IRONBARK BUSH ALLIANCE 


Recently a Box-Ironbark conservation camp was 
organised by the Victorian National Parks 
Association and held at Kooyoora State Park. 


The purpose of the camp was to raise people's 
awareness of the long-neglected Box-Ironbark 
forests and to forge stronger links between various 
conservation and community groups who want to 
see these forests protected. 


Eighty people from around the state gathered for a 
series of wildflower and bird observation walks, 
spotlight walks and 'tours of destruction’ where 
mining and other destructive land uses were viewed. 


The experience of seeing first hand some of the most 
atrocious examples of land clearing in the State 
strengthened the resolve of all concerned to 
campaign for the protection of these forests. There 
are currently no national parks in Box-Ironbark 
forests, and many small reserves which have been 
declared are poorly managed. 


Thirteen conservation groups from northern Victoria 
and Melbourne formed a new alliance at the camp. 


The Box-Ironbark Alliance will ensure that 
community groups like VNPA, which have been 
fighting for decades to defend these forests can now 
pool their strength. They can support each other with 
information and new ideas, and ensure that local, 
State and federal Governments hear a clear and 
united call to save the Box-Ironbark bush. The 
Alliance will eventually ensure there is a proper park 
system in the Box-Ironbark country to protect what 
is left of this forest type. 


Groups who have already become part of the 
Alliance or have indicated their intent to join include: | 


* Goulburn Valley Environment Group 

* Mitchell Environment and Landcare Network 
* Bendigo & District Environment Council 

* Victorian National Parks Association 

* Friends of Chiltern Park 

* Bendigo Field Naturalists Club 

* Maryborough Field Naturalists Club 

* Insectarium of Victoria 

* Seymour Environment Group 

* Friends of the Tuan 

* Environment Victoria Land and Water Working 
Group 

* Broadford Environment Action Movement. 


Only 15% of Victoria's Box-Ironbark forests have 
survived European settlement. Box-Ironbark forests 
support 22 threatened animals like the Squirrel 
Glider and the Swift parrot, as well as over 70 
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threatened plants. Destructive activities are rapidly 
eating away at these forests. 


Box-lronbark Forest has a long history of utilisation 
for timber, large areas being clearfelled during the 
peak period of goldmining. E. tricarpa, E. 
microcarpa (Grey Box) and E. leucoxylon (Yellow 
Box) are still sought for firewood, fenceposts and 
railway sleepers. The result of this management 
practice is that there are negligible numbers of 
mature trees (which provide hollows and habitat for 
native animals) . 


Almost all trees are now regenerating from coppicing 
stumps which have an unknown lifespan and 
suppress the growth of other plants. Reduction of 
the litter layer through the removal of logs and 
branches has probably helped to perpetuate the bare 
sub-soils and sparse herb layer left as a result of 
gold mining in the 1800s. Logs and branches appear 
to protect seedlings from grazing by native and 
introduced animals, and protect the soil from 
erosion. 


Gold mining has had a profound effect on some 


. parts of this forest. Where gold mining does occur 


its effects are severe but localised. Current open-cut 
and alluvial mining involve the removal of all 
vegetation and the complete restructuring of drainage 
patterns. Even with the most vigorous revegetation 
programs it is unlikely that a similar vegetation 
community will become re-established because of 
the changes to soil and substrate structure. It is 
certain that weeds will increase due to the 
disturbance and presence of seeds. 


Grazing by sheep and rabbits has been an important 
historical disturbance factor in these forests since the 
1830s. Although being gradually phased out, sheep 
grazing still continues on some public land. Grazing 
causes a change in the relative abundance of native 
species due to selective grazing of palatable species 
which may lead to the loss of species from certain 
areas. 


Another effect of sheep grazing is the invasion of 
exotic plant species, which are spread in droppings 
and carried in wool and favoured by the increase in 
soil fertility and reduction in cover of native species. 
Soil compaction is another outcome of grazing by 
cloven-hoofed animals. Grazing pressure from 
Eastern and Grey Kangaroos and Swamp Wallabies 
has also increased over the past decade due to the 
increase in the number of fire dams. 


Soil compaction from vehicles, which have easy 
access due to the open nature of the forest and gentle 
terrain, makes conditions for plant growth 
unfavourable. Vehicles also increase the spread of 
weed species and possibly soil-borne pathogens. 


An Open Letter to the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists' Club 


from 


The Bendigo Bushland Appeal 
Committee 


Re: Bendigo Bushland Appeal 


The Trust for Nature: Bendigo Bushland Appeal 
Committee has recently been formed to raise 
money for the purchase of land of high 
conservation value and for the development of 
environmental education activities in the Bendigo 
region. 


The Bendigo Bushland Appeal was successfully 
launched on November 3, 1995 with good 
publicity and media exposure. 


Trust for Nature has successfully negotiated the 
Committee's first purchase of the bush block 
known at this stage as Lot 6, Bennetts Road, 
Strathfieldsaye. It is intended that this land will 
become a flora reserve, owned and managed by 
the City of Greater Bendigo as an extension of 
the O'Keefe Trail. 


The first aim of the Bendigo Bushland Appeal is 
to raise $45,000 to cover the purchase of Lot 6 
Bennetts Road, to develop an educational 
brochure for the O'Keefe Trail and adjacent flora 
reserve, and to undertake works such as the 
provision of adequate fencing and picnic 
facilities. 


The City of Greater Bendigo has pledged 
$20,000 to the Appeal. Other significant 
contributors are Trust for Nature which has 
contributed $5,000, and Bendigo Mining, which 
has pledged $1,000 through its Bendigo Mining 
Environmental Trust Fund. Individuals from the 
community have already pledged over $2,500. 


We need to raise a further $16,500 to purchase 
this land and undertake the necessary works. 


An Invitation to View the Block 


Members and friends of the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists' Club are invited to 
view Lot 6 Bennetts Road on Sunday 17 
December 1995 at 10am prior to the 
Christmas picnic lunch at John and Jean 
Ipsen's house. 


An Invitation to Contribute 


The Bendigo Bushland Appeal Committee invites 
the Bendigo Field Naturalists' Club and its 
members to contribute to the Appeal. 


Naming of the Flora Reserve will reflect a 
significant contributor. We are inviting your Club 
and individual members to identify their 
contributions as being from the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club so that, if enough members 
contribute, the Reserve can be named according 
to the Field Naturalists’ wishes. 


Although the City of Greater Bendigo will own 
and manage the land, it is hoped a name 
associated with the Bendigo Field Naturalists’ 
Club will ensure that the land will be protected 
into the future, and that the purchase of this land 
will be part of the history of the Club. 


Corporate Sponsorship 


The Bendigo Bushland Appeal Committee is in 
the process of asking businesses in Bendigo to 
contribute to the Appeal. 


The benefits offered to contributors to the Appeal 
include: 


* positive publicity and media attention 

AA provision of guest speakers on the 
environment at specified functions 

* —_an explanatory tour of the O'Keefe Trail 
and the flora reserve 

= a certificate of sponsorship 

* recognition of the contribution on any 
literature associated the Appeal 

*% a plaque acknowledging the contribution 


on the land purchased. 


Other positive benefits may be negotiated with the 
Bendigo Bushland Appeal Committee. 


If members know of any business or individual 
who may be willing to contribute to the Appeal 
please contact Judith Clark (Secretary) on 054 
395 395 or Shelley Cohn (Treasurer) on 054 
415569. 


Cheque and credit card 
donations accepted. 


Trust for Nature: Bendigo Bushland Appeal 
Sth Floor, 49 Spring Street, 
MELBOURNE, 3000 
or contact Shelley Cohn - 41 5569 


A History of Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurers 


This being the last Whirrakee in our 50th anniversary year, the Committee thousht that renters might be interested in the office hereon of te past. — 
Even if you joined the Club only recently you might recognise the odd name on this long list. The colourful history of the Club is, we believe, well 


-teflected by the people below. The list also reflects some of the untiring service which has been given to the Club by its office bearers. 
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MCMASTER 


Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings 
are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midlands 
Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 


December 13 Christmas Social. 6:30pm. 
Please bring a plate to share as well as all your 
own drinks and utensils (crockery, cutlery etc.). 
There will be a speaker on the night, details to be 
arranged. “ 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is outside the 
Ministry of Education complex in Havlin Street 
East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. Full- 
day excursions normally commence at 10am. 
(note change of time for the Christmas picnic this 
month) ; 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


Sunday December 17, Christmas Picnic Lunch 
at John and Jean Ipsen’s house ‘Lyal Glen’. 

All members and families welcome. 

Bring your own food and drink. 

For those who don’t know how to get there 


please meet at Havlin Street (see above) at 


9.30am. 


Members and friends of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists’ Club are invited to view Lot 6 
Bennetts Road on Sunday 17 December 1995 at 
10am prior to the Christmas Picnic Lunch. 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday December 1, 7:30pm As eet 
Group discussion: Members of the MSG will 
join the BOG to discuss prey of the Powerful 
Owl, and other Owls. oes 

Birds of the Night: Bendigo District Finches _ 


Supper 


The usual arrangements for supper are as 


follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 


for supper. This small amount is used by the 


treasurer to reimburse members who purchase 
essential supper supplies. 
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